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that it displays the poet's passion " at the whitest heat." But this 
is by no means so interesting an appraisal of Annabel Lee as that 
given by Nichol in another part of his American Literature. If he 
was to be quoted at all, it would have been better, I think, to 
adduce the passage from page 236 of his American Literature: 
N This [the section from the Biglow Payers, second series, No. x, 
beginning "Under the yaller-pines I house" to the close], not 
the Commemoration Ode, is the author's masterpiece. I set it 
beside Annabel Lee, and regard these two poems, totally different 
though they are, as the two high-water marks of Transatlantic 
verse." 

These are minor matters. Dr. Campbell has written a book 
which, whether viewed as summary or interpretation, will be indis- 
pensable to all Poe students and which, as a combination of the 
two, is without an equal. 

C. Alphonso Smith. 

V. 8. Naval Academy. 



Holland's Influence on English Language and Literature. By T. 
de Yeies. Chicago : C. Grentzebach, 1916. 

The title of this book is promising indeed: an authoritative 
statement of Holland's influence on English language and litera- 
ture would doubtless be widely welcomed. It is all the more pain- 
ful then when the high hopes aroused by an inclusive title are 
cruelly disappointed. 

Is there anything in this book but second-hand information ? To 
be sure for survey purposes the use of second-hand material is 
quite legitimate, if it be used only for fresh and more general con- 
clusions, if it be presented in readable form or even simply re- 
arranged in a handy way. But for this book one can urge none 
of these excuses, except in a small measure the last, and even as a 
mere chronological survey it would be not only useless but positive- 
ly dangerous to any but a seasoned student of Dutch and English 
literature. 

The author's conclusions are bewildering, childish almost be- 
yond belief and too often expressed in fantastic English. Noth- 
ing could be more cruel to the author than to quote from his book 
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in detail. Obviously, the author is a man of strong temperament ; 
but his weird rhetoric, even where it rises at times to a sort of 
eloquence, fails to conceal the futility of his attempt. 

The chapters on "Holland's influence on the development of 
Comparative Philology" bear an uncanny resemblance to the ef- 
forts of the polyhistorians of the seventeenth century. Chapter 
VII is entitled: "Why the influence of England on Dutch lan- 
guage and literature is only of recent date, while that of Holland 
on English language and literature began much earlier and con- 
tinued during several centuries." What can be said of a writer 
who speaks in one breath of "men like Skeat and De Hoog," the 
latter being the author of some modest studies on Dutch-English 
relationship? One gasps at the chapter on "How it happened 
that Holland exerted influence on the English language," which 
consists of ten pages from Skeat's Principles of English Etymology 
and eight pages from an article by Prof. W. H. Carpenter in 
Modem Philology, and at the next (why the next?) chapter on 
"The influence which Holland has exerted on the English lan- 
guage," which is made up of forty- five pages of words from De 
Hoog, all these extracts being reprinted verbatim. "Everybody," 
says the author, "who is not blinded by ignorance and prejudice 
against the Netherlands, will do as the good architect does. He 
takes all the facts together and in connection with each other, and 
then he is able to see what he was looking for. He sees something 
which touches the world's history, taking as a rule, its course from 
East to West, and so from the Netherlands to England, especially 
in those centuries, in which from 1400 till 1700, we can say that 
the headquarters of the World's History are in the Low Countries " 
(p. 174). 

The author also amazes us when he speaks of " Queen Bloody 
Mary" (p. 182), misquotes his authorities (Vermeulen instead of 
Vermeylen throughout the book), describes Defoe's 'language' as 
having "a naive power, combined with a charming reality . . . 
which make him dreadful for his enemies, and a not-to-be-neglect- 
ed help for his friends " (p. 328) . 

The book is neatly made; it is illustrated rather attractively 
with photographs (partly taken, without acknowledgment, from 
Jan Ten Brink's History of Dutch literature), and on the promise 
of its title it will be bought by most of the larger libraries. For a 
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number of years the author has ' interpreted ' Holland to the 
students of several large Middle Western universities; he has also 
published eight lectures on " Dutch history, art and literature for 
Americans," lectures which, as he proudly says " are to be found 
in the libraries of almost all the great universities in America." 
Certainly, Americans are interested in Holland and her literature. 
But Holland deserves to have her literature interpreted with an 
adequate measure of real knowledge, judgment, and command of 
the English language. 

Jos. E. Gillet. 

University of Illinois. 
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Notes on Spenser and Chaucer 

In the seventeenth century Dekker wrote a pageant with a scene 
that in some ways calls to mind vividly Spenser's pageant of the 
rivers in the Faerie Queene (rv, canto xi). The latter displays the 
wedding of Thamesis and Medway in the presence of a large con- 
course of rivers : Ocean and his wife, Old Tethys, together with the 
Nile, the Ganges, the Euphrates, and many others. In Dekker's 
London's Tempe (Fairholt, Lord Mayor's Pageants, Percy Soc, 
p. 43, second part; Dekker, London, 1873, iv, pp. 118 ff.) Oceanus 
appears in his " marine chariot " and " on his head, which (as his 
beard) is knotted, long, carelessly spread, and white, is placed a 
diadem." In Spenser it is Thames who thus appears : 

his " head all hoary, and his beard all gray 

Deawed with silver drops, that trickled downe alway," 

(st. xxv) 
and: 

" on his head like to a coronet 
He wore, that seemed strange to common vew, 
In which were many towres and castels set," etc. 

This crown of his is explained later : 

"A diademe embattild wide 
With hundred turrets, like a turribant. 
4 



(st. xxvn) 



